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of a sometimes glorious, at other times chequered existence, it is now 

engaged in an effort to find its identity. I have jotted down here some ran- 
dom reflections of a theatre activist who feels acutely about the inadequacy of the 
kind of theatre we are engaged in. 

T have been actively involved in the theatre movement in Karnataka for more 
than twenty-five years in various capacities—as backstage worker, actor, director, 
playwright, etc.—working primarily in a small town. The troupe I have been 
involved with has a history of nearly fifty years. Many of us working in the troupe 
have begun to feel that theatre today appears to have only a peripheral place in thé 
cultural consciousness of the people. Is it not time that we—people involved in 
theatre in all capacities—asked ourselves some uncomfortable questions: How 
relevant and significant is the kind of theatre we have been doing to the commu- 
nity at large? Why is it that theatre does not have a central place in the cultural 
ethos of society? What needs to be done to make theatre a major voice of the cul- 
tural expression of the people? This paper is an humble attempt to find some 
answers to these questions. 

The term theatre has come to be applied only to the Western model of this per- 
forming art which, in India, was born only a hundred-odd years ago. Usually, 
almost all the performing arts of India, both classical and folk, are kept out of the 
semantic range of this word. This theatre was born out of the direct influence of 
Western theatre and has been urban-oriented from the beginning. The prosceni- 
um-based realistic theatre of the West has dominated our theatrical endeavours, 
even though many efforts have also been made to overcome this limitation. 

In the last one or two decades, theatre suddenly seems to have been struck by 
the complex of being an orphan, and has begun looking at the traditional Indian 
performing arts in search of roots. Theatre is thus now tuming inwards. Many 
experiments by directors like B.V. Karanth, Ratan Thiyam, K.N. Panikkar and 
many others, who use elements from Indian folk and classical traditions in their 
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performances, can be cited as instances of this trend. But in this search for a new 
theatrical idiom, the influence of the traditional arts has been mostly at the level 
of form—in body movements, use of music, exists and entries, etc. 

Most of these experiments concentrate on certain modes and techniques intrin 
sic to traditional performance and do not take into account the entire context of 
performance. The ritualistic context and content of performance, the audience, the 
sponsor/s, and a tradition that has demarcated a definite space for these arts in th 
cultural milieu of the people—all these aspects are neglected. It is forgotten tha 
these and other forces have together contributed to the shaping of the form of a 
art and play an integral role in determining the meaning of the performance. 

So in structure and in performative context modem theatre in India ha 
remained the same, in spite of the many experiments going on now, which by ani 
large have remained confined to form though sometimes, if rarely, have als 
extended to the content. But the traditional performing arts of India (like perfor 
mances anywhere else for that matter) derive their total meaning and significant 
from the interplay of all the factors mentioned above—like the ritualistic fram: 
work, the performance event and context, the performance space, etc., togetha 
with what is actually represented on the stage. 

Seen in this perspective, the traditional performing arts of India fall into tw 
distinct traditions. It is common practice to divide al] arts into folk and classicd 
genres. The performing arts have also been divided using the same classification 
But this does not really help us in understanding the difference in the multifacete 
geode of Indian performing arts. A better way of understanding the performint 
arts of India would be by studying them in relation to the performative space # 
performative context. Seen in this perspective, the innumerable forms of Indi 
performing arts can be divided into those that are perfomed in a bound, enclose 
Space and those that are performed in an unenclosed, open space. Some forms lil 
Bharatanatyam and classical music were essentially performed within cl 
enclosures, either inside temple precincts or in the courts of kings. Only a seleo 
few were allowed to witness these performances, which were never open 10 
public at large. The other tradition was of open-air performances, held in the 0 
courtyard of a temple, or the village square, or even the fields after harvestil! 
These performances were open to one and all, though the show may have 
Sponsored by one person. Forms like Yakshagana, Mudalapaya, Ramlila, 
Therukoothu of Tamil Nadu belong to the second tradition. The term Bayaist 
(open-air performance) used in Kannada to designate these forms forceful 
brings out this dichotomy. 

The traditional performing arts of rural areas, by and large, belonged to 
second category, that is, of open-air performances. They can be seen to be in a 
thetical opposition to the courtly arts. The performances were open to the eat 
community, irrespective of who the sponsor or patron was. Conceptually, the 2s 
tial convention of an unenclosed open-air performances stands for a world’ 
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that is inclusive and expansive unlike an enclosed ambience which is exclusive 
and constructive—typical of courtly elitist culture. The spatial conventions of the 
performative contexts of the two traditions referred to above thus become signs 
representing two different and diametrically opposite world-views. 

It is an unfortunate fact that modern theatre’ in India by and large followed the 

enclosed spatial conventions of courtly elitist art (street theatre is perhaps the only 
major exception to this). Such a choice also corresponds with the urban milieu of 
‘modern theatre. In contrast, traditional performance in rural India involved the 
entire village where almost everyone participated enthusiastically. Adya 
Rangacharya, commenting on the traditional theatre in rural India says: 
. .. The programme became the joint effort of the entire village. Men, women, old people, children, 
boys, girls, all would be happily waiting for that day. Though no holiday was declared, that day 
would be considered a public holiday. By evening, everybody would be ready in their best clothes. 
This atmosphere ... established folk theatre on a firm footing.* 


Such traditional performances were common in almost all villages in rural 
Karnataka till recently, though the practice is fast vanishing now. 

Most of our theatre activists and theatre critics tend to forget that the entire 
performative event including the performance context and space shapes the total 
meaning of the performance. Blithely, they concentrate on the theme and/or the 
form only—in other words, what is represented on the stage—in analyzing the 
meaning and relevance of theatre. To take an illustration: who are the spectators 
who come to witness performances of plays in Ravindra Kalakshetra in Bangalore 
(or in any other prestigious auditorium for that matter)? How many of them come 
for the prestige of being ‘seen’ there? In such an ambience, it becomes as impor- 
tant for the spectator that he/she is seen by others as being part of an intellectual 
cultural elite as watching the performance itself. This aspect of the composition 
of the audience can be better comprehended if we compare it to the fashionable 
habit of the rich and the neo-rich who buy highly priced tickets for classical con- 
certs of music or dance mainly for the prestige that it confers on them as being 
part of ‘high culture’. . 

Aspects like these have never received the proper attention of theatre critics 
and scholars. What, for example, is the significance of producing a play with the 
most revolutionary message in a prestigious space like the Kalakshetra, which 
forbids entry to most people precisely because of its prestige? The same is true of 
most other prestigious auditoriums all over the country. My contention is not that 
these problems would be overcome the moment plays are performed in an open 
space. There also the unseen but suffocating barrier of high culture and elitism 
would bar the entry of people who do not belong to the ‘right’ circle. This is espe- 
cially true of performances by most amateur and semi-professional troupes. For 
this reason, modern theatre in India has by and large remained a peripheral activ- 
ity, and does not have a central place in the cultural ethos of the people. : 

If theatre has to survive in a meaningful way, it has to regain the kind of 
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involvement and participation of the community which open-air performances of 
the past enjoyed. The real indigenization of our theatre has to start by creating 
such a base, so that theatre can aspire to become a major form of cultural expres- 
sion. This cannot be achieved by borrowing a few elements from the traditiond 
forms and transplanting them onto modern theatre. 

Theatre must give up the urban-oriented elitist stance that it has unfortunately 
acquired. It should become open and expansive and learn to go to the people. For 
this kind of a radical change to take place, it should become capable of reflecting 
the specific social and cultural ethos of each village, town and region. In other 
words, each area and region should create its own theatre, and this theatre should 
attain a distinct identity. Only then will the community develop a sense of 
belonging and pride in their theatre —they will begin to feel it is ‘our theatre”. 

So the real need of the hour is not a misplaced search for an Indian theatre but 
the emergence of regional theatres. Such theatres should be strongly rooted in the 
culture of a region and draw sustenance from the heritage, the rituals, the myths, 
the lifestyle and world-view of the people of that region. They should cater to the 
specifics of the region and should be capable to reacting to and reflecting the 
social, cultural, political and economic tensions and paradoxes of the community. 

If Such theatres capable of expressing the ethos of the community were to 
emerge, the question of form would take care of itself. Also, such regional the- 
atres would have the vitality to create their own scripts, relevant to each region 
and culture, rather than depend only on the canonized texts of notable play- 
wrights’. Theatre in rural India can have a future only if it becomes this kind of 


‘local’ theatre and not by becoming a replica of our already effete urban theatre’ 
o 
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1. Some of the plays of Chandrasekhar Kambar, H.S. Shivaprakash and performances like 
Lakshapati Rajane Kathe can be taken as instances of experimentation at the level of content 

2, Adya Rangacharya, Bharatiya Rangabhumi (Delhi: National Book Trust, 1977), pp. 104-105. 
Translation mine. 

3. Perhaps the one exception to this trend was the Samudaya Jatha of the last decade when the 
group tried to reach out to the people. Unfortunately, it remained an isolated instance of such 
an attempt. ; 

4. Yakshagana provides a fine instance of this. People of the coastal and mainland regions of 

‘ Karnataka exhibit such attitudes of belongingness and even ‘ownership’ towards Yakshagan® 

. The work of the famed director Kanhailal, and a play like hi i! 
T ‘ R y like his Pebet may be taken as pointers 

to the kind of local, regional theatre that I am chaieg to here. : . A 
6. Pe this paper on tural theatre, it would be wrong not to mention the stupendous work of K.V- 
ubbanna in building up a theatre organization of national repute like Ninasam in a small vil 
lage like Heggodu. But Ninasam, for all its achievements, cannot be called rural or regional 
theatre in the sense in which I have used the term. It looks more like a metropolitan theat® 
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transplanted in a small village. With its growing reputation, an aura of ‘prestigious space’ has 
also been created around it, so that it does not seem to relate to the life of the people around, 
as it used to in the early days. 


